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He who hath the sacred fire 
Hidden in his heart of hearts 
It shall burn him clean and pure, 
Make him conquer, make endure. 
He to all things may aspire, 
King of days, and souls, and arts. 
Failure, fright and dumb dismay 
Are but wings upon his way. 
Imagination and desire 
Are his slaves and implements. 
Faiths and foul calamities, 
And the eternal ironies, 
Are but voices in his choir. 
% Musician of decreed events A» 
Hungers, happinesses, hates, 
Friendships lost, all adverse fates. 
All passions and all elements, 
Are but golden instruments 
In his glorious symphonies. 
Subject to his firm decrees 
Are the heavens, are the seas; 
ners But in utter humbleness —'—. 
Reigns he, not to ban but bless— 
Cleansed, and conquering, and benign 


(( Bearer of the fire divine. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 





























































THE MISSIONARY HELPER 


From the Editor’s Desk 


The desk should be out of doors, this glorious morning; and notes 
written to the accompaniment of the song of the hermit thrush, as these 
are, ought not to be prosy. But here is a stack of letters, items, sugges- 
tions and appeals from almost everywhere. They demand attention. 
Are they ‘‘prosy’’? Let us see. Perhaps the spirit of the morning will 


give us keener vision, so that we may see deeply into the heart of a fact, 
as well as behold its widely outraying influences. Here, first, is a 
photograph just received from India: a picture of the Taj Mahal, that 
most perfect ‘‘poem in marble’’; the tomb built, nearly three hundred 
years ago, by an emperor to the memory of his favorite wife. In the 
foreground of the picture are hundreds of people in all sorts of costumes, 
representing many nations, chiefly India, with the watchword ‘‘Christ 
for India and India for Christ’’: the World’s Convention of Christian 
Endeavor at Agra, last November. Besides the many Indian guests 
from all parts of the country, there were more than a thousand native 
Christians who went to the convention, many of them marching together 
and preaching in the villages along the way. Indian women as well as 
men mingled with this great company. On the opening day, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clark were met at the gate of the Camp by East and West, imper- 
sonated by an Indian girl and the young son of the English General 
Secretary for India, who garlanded them with oriental flowers. Mr. 
Kamarkar, in an address of welcome, said that India had ‘‘a peculiar 
right to entertain the World’s Convention because it gave to the world 
the doctrine of the immanence of God which in its Christian setting 
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proclaims the possibility of the soul being ethically engrafted into the 
life of the God-man.’’ Atthe conclusion of his speech he presented 
Dr. Clark with a garland in behalf of the women of India. It was 
recalled, by one speaker, that ninety-seven years before, the first 
missionary to that province was sent out of the city under military escort 
because it was felt that the preaching of Christianity would endanger 
the stability of British rule in India. What marvelous changes in the 
past century are called to mind by this photograph? Especially does 
the presence of so many dark-faced women, in white savzs, remind one 
that ‘‘when Christ begins to uplift a race the evidence of it is seen in 
the position and education of women.’’ . . . Here are leaflets and 
announcements that not only suggest great advancement in the near 
past, but also tremendous possibilities for the near future. The Men’s 
National Missionary Congress, recently held in Chicago—of which Dr. 
Ford writes on another page—has been called ‘‘the most representative 
and potential convention ever held on this continent.’’ The World 
Conference at Edinburgh appeals to the imagination as we think of the 
representativies of so many nationalties meeting together to consult how 
best to advance the kingdom of Christ. No longer the Western world 
alone, making plans for the Eastern, but delegates from occident and 
orient in friendly conference over matters of mutual interest and concern. 
Let us pray for special blessing on this series of meetings, from the 14th 
to the 24th, to which our Treasurer, Miss DeMeritte, goes as delegate. 
In remembering the larger gatherings, we do not forget the ones of so 
great importance to our own work: General Conference, Annual Meet- 
ing of the W. M. S. and the Young People’s Missionary Conference, at 
Ocean Park, in July and August. These should have continual prayerful 
thought. . . . Have you sent in yourreports? If not, the treasurers 
and secretaries urge you to do so aéonce. . . . The-children will be 
interested to know that their missionary, Miss Barnes, is to become the 
Superintendent of Sinclair Orphanage at Balasore. In April all the girls 
in the Orphanage went to Jellasore to stay with Miss Barnes while their 


house and schoolhouse were being repaired. . . . The Junior text book 
for the coming year is entitled ‘‘The Finding-Out Club.’’ It is by Helen 
Barrett Montgomery and /ooks very fascinating. . . . Again we call 


attention to the new leaflets announced on fourth page of cover, and ask 
you to read carefully Mrs. Copp’s generous offer which we are sure will 
be deeply appreciated. We hope that many HELPER readers will take 


advantage of it. 
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Columbus 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: “Now must we 
pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Admiral, speak, what shall I 
say ?”’ 
“Why say: 
on!’ ” 


Brave 


‘Sail on, Sail on, and 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and 
weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a 
spray . 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy 
cheek. 
‘What shall 
Say, 
If we sight naught 
dawn?” 
“‘Why you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! Sail on! Sail on, and on.’ ”’ 


I say, brave Admiral, 


but seas at 


They sailed and sailed, as winds 
might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate 
said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead, 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is 
gone. 
speak, brave Admiral, 
and say—”’ 
He said: ‘Sail 
on!” 


Now speak, 


on! Sail on! and 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: 
“This mad sea shows its teeth to- 
night; 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one 
word: 
What shall 
gone ?’”’ 
The words leapt as a blazing sword: 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!”’ 


good 


we do when hope is 


Then pale and worn, he kept his 


deck, 


And peered through darkness, Ah, 


that night, 

Of all 
speck— 

A light! 


dark nights! 


A light! A light! 


And then a 


A light! 


It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained,.a world; he gave that 


world 


Its grandest lesson: 
—Joaquin Miller. 


On! Sail on! 





“How may one glorify God? One way is by patient endurance of 


the little vexations and irritations that arise in home life. 


To be able 


to be bright when everything is pleasant does not amount to nearly so 
much as to be cheerful when things are unpleasant.” 
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‘‘The Continent of Opportunity’’ 
(Review and summary of Francis E. Clark’s book published in 1907) 
BY ABBIE HALL FAIRFIELD. 


Doubtless nearly every one who reads this title will say at once, 
“Here is a new book about our own land, America,” meaning by Amer- 
ica “The United States of America,” whose many opportunities for 
wealth, growth and advancement have made it the goal of immigrants 
from all lands. But Dr. Clark has a different idea. It may seem at first 
rather startling, for North America has in many ways practically ignored 
South America, at least in comparison with her attitude toward the na- 
tions of Europe, and even of Asia; Dr. Clark, however, in the course of 
his long journey through South America, saw many possibilities in this 
country, or grqup of countries, so long held down by oppressive, tyran- 
nous government, and so recently awakening to its possibilities. As we 
read the history of Spanish tyranny, even as briefly as it is here given, 
we cannot wonder that, as Dr. Clark states, all the South American coun- 
tries but one are now republics; not, as is our own country, stable, well- 
established republics ; with some of them, their republicanism is decidedly 
experimental, revolution following revolution so rapidly that a statement 
true today may not be true tomorrow; hence Dr. Clark contents himself 
with general statements as regards the government, while emphasizing 
the spirit of progress and the striving toward freedom, in all the conti- 
nent. 

The book we are studying is the result of a journey of five months 
during which the author visited eight of the eleven republics of South 
America—Panama, “the smallest republic in the world,’ yet perhaps 
the one of greatest interest to us just at present; Ecuador, named for 
the Equator, which bisects it, the capital of which is a mile and a half 
in the air, on the site of a remarkable prehistoric civilization; Peru, 
whose capital, Lima, has been called the Paris of South America; Bo- 
livia, the battle-ground of the contending armies in the great struggle of 
South America against the Spaniards, named for the patriot, Bolivar; 
Chile, the sea-coast republic, 2,500 miles long, and scarcely more than 
100 in breadth; Argentina, at the south, nearly half as large as conti- 
nental United States, whose capital, Buenos Ayres, is the largest city 
in South America, the largest but three in all America, the second largest 
Roman Catholic city in the world, the largest Spanish-speaking city in 
the world, the largest city but one of the Latin races; Uruguay, said to 
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have averaged a revolution every two years for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and yet to have advanced constantly in wealth and civilization; and 
Brazil, “the boundless,’ of which Amerigo Vespuccio said, “If Paradise 
did exist on this planet, it could not be far from the Brazilian coast ;” 
while Agassiz added his opinion that “the future center of the civilization 
of the world would be in the Amazon valley.” These countries were in- 
cluded in the actual journey; the book gives an account, descriptive and 
historical, of the whole continent. 

In the history of the various countries there is more or less similar- 
ity. First, the civilization of the Incas, whose empire “stretched along 
the Pacific coast for nearly 3,000 miles, embracing the territory today 
claimed by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and a part of the Argentine 
Republic.” Its breadth was more indeterminate, for its eastern border 
straggled off into the unexplored Amazonian regions, occupied by sav- 
age races, which were never thoroughly subdued by the Incas. Their 
origin is unknown, but they themselves claimed that their rulers had de- 
scended in direct line from the gods. At the time of the Spanish inva- 
sion, the Incas had conquered the Caras, nations almost equally civilized, 
living north of them, and were “the Roman conquerors of the new world. 
All they knew was theirs, and it was no mean empire.”’ Here, on the 
plateaux of ancient Peru, “was developed a race, the most wonderful of 
modern times, which had never come in contact with European civiliza- 
tion. Their irrigated gardens, their terraced rice fields, their vast aque- 
ducts, their splendid roads, their great cities and magnificent temples, 
seem all the more wonderful when we consider the obstacles they had to 
overcome in developing their empire....In the molding of clay into 
beautiful and fantastic pottery, in the polishing of metal and stone mir- 
rors, the fashioning of copper utensils and tools and the making of gold 
and silver ornaments, the ancient Peruvians were most expert. Their 
weapons were bows and arrows, spears and swords, and so perfect were 
they in tempering copper, mixed with a small amount of tin (a lost art, 
never re-discovered by Europeans) that their tools had a razor edge 
scarcely surpassed by the finest modern steel, though they knew nothing 
of iron or its products.’’ Palaces and temples, strong fortresses, aque- 
ducts and roads, excited the wonder of their conquerors. The govern- 
ment was strongly socialistic, tempered by a most benevolent despotism. 
Then came the Spaniards, and their conquest, by force and fraud, with 
horrible murder and oppression; with, also, their short-sighted policy of 
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draining the country of its gold and silver, without encouraging agri- 
culture or any other industry, and at the same time prohibiting trade 
with any other nation. What wonder that rebellion followed rebellion, 
and revolution succeeded revolution, until the continent of republics was 
evolved? Chile had a happier history, and greater prosperity than some 
of the other countries, on account of immigration from various nations, 
and especially from Great Britain. 

As a specimen of the descriptive passages with which the book 
abounds, let us cite this. of Arequipa, in the Peruvian Andes, where has 
been built the American observatory, a branch of Harvard University. 
The journey from Cambridge to Arequipa cannot be accomplished in 
less than a month. “After sailing to Panama in seven days, and cross- 
ing the Isthmus, one must’ crawl down the west side of South America 
in the slowest kind of a coasting steamer, which makes an average of a 
hundred miles a day, stopping at all sorts of insignificant and unheard-of 
ports.” After landing at Mollendo, a train, (American car drawn by an 
American engine) starts over the mountains to Lake Titicaca. “After 
six hours climbing, we reach a height of nearly 8,000 feet, and suddenly 
a wonderful transformation scene greets our eyes. Just below us is a 
valley of marvelous fertility—the valley of the Chili River. Great fields 
of the greenest alfalfa line its banks and acres of the heaviest Indian 
corn I ever saw wave their tasseled plumes in the air; for it is the end 
of summer in Peru about the middle of March. Sugar-cane, banana 
trees, pomegranates, figs, and various rare and curious fruit trees we 
never saw before, greet our eyes. At each little station swarms of 
swarthy Peruvians, whose natural complexion was enhanced by several 
layers of soil, beseech us to buy great baskets holding at least a peck of 
delicious green grapes for twenty cents in their money (ten cents in 
gold), or as many purple figs for the same price. The transition from 
the savage, uncompromising desert to this blooming Garden of Eden is 
so sudden that we can hardly believe our eyes. It is as if a panorama 
had been unrolled suddenly, and we are half inclined to think that the 
valley of the Chili is only painted upon canvas. But, as this thought 
crosses our minds, the imposing city of Arequipa, with its cathedral 
towers, and many churches and plazas and public buildings comes in 
view ; and we realize that we are in one of the most fertile and famous 
valleys in all Peru. 

“The picturesqueness and grandeur of the scene are increased ten- 
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fold by two great mountains, Misti and Chachani, which stretch up 
nearly 20,000 feet towards the sun, and form a magnificent background 
to the city only a few miles away. Misti is regular, symmetrical, cone- 
shaped, a South American Fujiyama, only much higher than the beau- 
tiful mountain shrine of the Japanese; Chachani, though nearly as high, 
is ragged and rugged, and rises in several jagged, saw-teeth to the 
heavens, a mountain even more imposing than smooth and regular Misti. 
Both are covered with snow from an elevation of 16,000 feet to the top, 
and every morning we see donkeys, laden with snow and ice from this 
natural refrigerator, bringing down their cold product for the ice cream 
shops of Arequipa.” “What view in all the world combines such mount- 
ains and such a valley with roaring river and busy city to give life to the 
superb scene?” 

The book contains many pictures equally vivid. Although this re- 
view is a resume of the book, and not a criticism, it is almost unfair not 
to say that the descriptive style is always lively and picturesque, and the 
style in narrative very clear. 

Dr. Clark by no means neglects the object of his journey; while he 
does not make it obtrusive, he tells of the work of various missions, of 
the Christian Endeavor Society in whose interest he was traveling, and 
of other educational and religious institutions. From the Moravian mis- 
sions, the earliest established, to the Salvation Army, which is doing be- 
nevolent and evangelistic work in various large cities, he outlines brief- 
ly the progress of Protestant Christianity, in lands where Catholicism 
shows its worst abuses, where it is still in the bonds of mediaevalism, so 
that Roman Catholics themselves recognize and deplore the degeneracy 
of the Romish Church in South America. 

Dr. Clark thus justifies his title: “I have chosen my title as contain- 
ing the one word that describes most accurately the present and the fu- 
ture of South America. In all material matters, as well as in matters 
more spiritual, in her mines and manufactures, in her forests and fisher- 
1es, in her commerce and argiculture, in her schools and churches, in her 
politics and business, South America is today pre-eminently the Conti- 
nent of Opportunity.” 

And upon the United States he places corresponding responsibility : 
“Surely the United States has some responsibility in sending a purer 
gospel to her sister republics of the squthern hemisphere. ...Since we 
control the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, five miles wide, in the 
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Republic of Panama, which is a South American power, we can no longer 
hold ourselves aloof from South American affairs, or refuse our share 
of responsibility for her welfare. In most of the South American coun- 
tries the United States is honored, in all of them she is respected, in 
some she is beloved as a friend, and if necessary as an ally. Coveting no 
foot of South American territory, but desiring the best good of both 
Americas, one duty of North America is to send to the South Land the 
best education, the best morality, the best religion, which she herself 
possesses, for, by thus giving freely, she herself will be enriched, and 
the ideals of both halves of the great American continent will be en- 
nobled.” 
Biddeford, Maine. 


e 
<2 





The Free Baptist Missionary in Barbados 
BY ALFRIEDA MARIAN MOSHER. 

I was glad when I received Mrs. Whitcomb’s letter, asking me to 
write something of Miss Esterbrook: first, because I am always glad to 
tell of the noble-minded woman, who for nearly nineteen years has so 
unflinchingly held up the Christian standard in Barbados; second, be- 
cause of the large opportunity and the large need there for Christian 
activity. 

Immediately on receiving the letter, I wrote Miss Esterbrook, tell- 
ing her of its contents, and asking her what points she thought should 
be especially emphasized at this time. In response she writes: 

“Your letter is undeserved by me, for since your Christmas letter 
[ have been trying to find time to write, but the letters to answer are 
still piled up on my desk. And then I have been waiting, too, in order 
to be able to send the amount due for the Sunday school supplies. I am 
really ashamed; I have only this excuse, I must meet that mortgage the 
25th of next month, and I am saving every dollar for that. I will have 
to borrow some, but I am paying one hundred pounds on the principal, 
and will borrow three hundred. After this is adjusted I shall be able to 
meet the smaller debts. 

‘‘Now about the article for the Hetper. If I send the file of the 
Little Morning Star, it will give you a good idea of the work. Immor- 
ality is on the increase, so shameless you are almost ashamed to walk the 
streets. Nothing is done. I have written in the daily papers here very 
plainly. This month’s Little Morning Star has a plea for the Children’s 
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Home. There are three pressing needs: Paying the mortgage on the 
house so as to enable us to use the money now paid for interest for the 
support of more children; the ability to take more children into the house; 


a trap (donkey and cart) for the country work. 
“Our membership is about 350. The work is hard and discourag- 


ing, but I never say die. The past few weeks I have had the house full 





REV. S. ANTOINETTE ESTERBROOK 


of boarders. This helps in expenses. Then I keep two cows and sell 
milk. I buy and sell antiques, too, to help a little. I think these facts, 
together with the papers will give a fair idea of the situation.” 

The Little Morning Star is a small sheet Miss Esterbrook has been 
getting out monthly since January, 1909. 
first number, is “to keep our friends and helpers in the work informed 


regarding their contributions, and the work being accomplished through 
their co-operation and help.” The paper usually contains a poem, fre- 


Its purpose, as stated in the 
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quently from Miss Esterbrook’s own pen, one of her recent sermons, 
and reports of the work, with comments on its problems, opportunities, 
and needs. The subscription is twenty-four cents a year exclusive of 
postage. Miss Esterbrook is editor, chief contributor, proof-reader, and 
publisher. The printing is done on the little printing press given her 
some time ago by a northern friend. 

Doubtless many who will read this have heard Rev. S. Antoinette 
Esterbrook describe her first landing on the island of Barbados, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 1, 1891, and her first sermon preached 
under a tamarind tree to the curious crowd of scantily clad natives who 
gathered to witness the strange sight of a woman speaking. But those 
who came out of‘curiosity were held and persuaded by the intense con- 
viction of the speaker. While she was attracting them, they appealed to 
her, and from that day to this, all that there was in her of knowledge, 
strength, and power she has given freely to human need in Barbados. 

The value of her labors is evidenced in the material and spiritual 
growth of the mission she has established, and in the esteem in which 
she is held by those who have had personal knowledge of what she is 
doing. In 1902 the U. S. Consul for the district wrote of her: 

“For eleven years Miss S. A. Esterbrook, a lady of high character 
and ability, has given to the poor of Barbados her entire time, strength 
and talent. Under most discouraging circumstances, without means of 
her own, and with only occasional small contributions from friends, she 
has with great courage, perseverance, self-denial, and unceasing per- 
sonal labor, in a tropical country, succeeded in establishing several mis- 
sion schools among the poor and ignorant. Teaching, preaching, visit- 
ing the sick and poor, and administering to the dying, she has given her 
life to this work with a courage, patience, fortitude and zeal which to 
my mind are truly heroic.” 

The mission may still hold open-air meetings under tamarind trees, 
attended by scantily clad, untutored people, but for some years now, in 
three centers at least, respectably dressed, intelligent appearing men and 
women have gathered for regular services under her guidance, in sub- 
stantial stone buildings. These buildings are known as Anchor, Pack- 
ard and Egolf Chapels. The first was erected from general contributions, 
the latter two were made possible by the bounty of the large-hearted 
vomen whose names they will worthily commemorate. 

Alexandrian Court, where we address Miss Esterbrook, was a large 
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residential estate, which she had opportunity to purchase advantageously 
some five years ago. It is the House of which she speaks in her letter, 
over which the mortgage hangs that she is so eager to lift. Here she 
has her home and the headquarters of her work; here she takes winter 
boarders; here are the Mission Home and the Children’s Home, for 
whose development she tinds so much need, and in whose future she sees 
so much possibility; here in what formerly served as a stable and car- 
riage house she has established a school for the training of the children, 
and here she receives guests of repute in a manner becoming both the 
mission enterprise she represents, and the standing of those who do her 
honor. : 

The school in the former stable, known as the Wells Memorial 
School, thus commemorating the name of another large-hearted woman, 


is not the only monument to her activities in the purely educational di- | 


rection. Another well-established school is conducted during the week 
in Egolf Chapel. Children are taught in other localities as financial con- 
ditions make it possible. 

The mission does a large amount of visiting among the classes most 
in need of Christian help. It is impossible for a person to sink so low 
that Miss Esterbrook fails to see in him the possibility of a being created 
in the image of God. She visits haunts of sin, and labors with the peo- 
ple she finds there. Many a forsaken and desperate woman she has 
brought home with her, to send her forth days or weeks later, according 
to need of the case, with a new resolution in her heart and a new light 
in her face. The reason she has not reclaimed more of these outcasts is 
not that her interest or willingness have at any time flagged, but that 
the material wherewith to do it has been wanting. 

Physical repulsiveness is to her no deterrent. She goes among the 
lepers in the Lazaretto as fearlessly as among the wholesome children 
under her own supervision in the House. It is true she told me once that 
frequently after these visits she is unable to partake of food for two days, 
but her concern is not with eating and drinking, but with following the 
Christ-given mandate to “preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

She finds the most serious obstacle to her endeavor to establish 
Christian standards in the tendency among all classes to immorality. The 
weapons she finds of most avail to combat this evil are the training of 
the children to higher ideals of life, and interesting the young women 
in remunerative work. A clipping from her editorial in the last Little 
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Morning Star expresses briefly this phase of her problem. “Train the 
child,” she writes, “to think that work is a disgrace, and you train him 
to a life of sin. If to dress up and fold one’s hands is to be a lady, then 
of course, one must dress up and look fine. If work is a disgrace, then 
of course, one must not work, but some way one must get the finery to 
dress up with. If one does not get it by honest work, then one must get 
it wrongly. The price of not working and fine dressing to these girls is 
a life of sin. We want to teach them that sin, not work, is a disgrace.” 

So she gathers as many children as she can into the Children’s 
Home and mission schools, and tries to develop, for the sake of the 
young women, an industry in the drawn work and needle work they do 
so beautifully. Some who read this have seen-specimens of the dainty 
handkerchiefs, doilies, and various articles of wearing apparel these 
young women make, and which can be obtained through Miss Ester- 
brook, at what seem to us most reasonable prices, and yet are often suffi- 
cient to determine the character of a woman’s life. 

Miss Esterbrook’s mission is independent as far as her being di- 
rectly accountable to anv board of control, or any organization being 
responsible for her, is concerned. She is a member in full standing of 
the Free Baptist denomination, and was ordained to its ministry some 
years ago at Hillsdale. The churches she has established stand on an 
equal footing with the other churches in General Conference. Her work 
bears to the denomination a relation which must always exist between 
a worthy need and a Christian organization having power to meet that 
need. Between it and other denominational activities are the mutual 
obligations of members of varying age, ability and power in the same 
family. 

Boston, Mass. 


— 
ee 





Notes on Denominational Work 


BY HENRY M. FORD, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

While this is pre-eminently the age for women, it may not be ap- 
parent that it is also the age for men. But more men are waking up to 
life’s real meaning and life’s real opportunity for service and doing 
things on a large scale than ever. 

I am just home from the Laymen’s National Congress, where I saw 
5,000 men—nothing but men—nearly all business men of large affairs, 
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sitting for three full days and taking enthusiastic part in planning for a 
world campaign for Christ and His kingdom, getting ready to spend 
millions of dollars in carrying on the most gigantic undertaking ever 
contemplated. It is a new era; a new time to live; life has for these 
5,000 men a new significance. It is inspiring and brings great joy to the 
church and the cause. 

I hope our laymen of the Free Baptist church will catch the fire and 
enthusiasm of this movement and join the ranks of these thousands who 
are bringing to the kingdom a consecration of personal service and of 
money. I wonder if our women can’t take some part in stirring our 
laymen to do this. They can talk it, if nothing more. 

State Work Day is close at hand—June 19th, and we should se- 
tiously ask what personal service we can each render to make the work 
in our own state effective ; for every state has a frontier, if not geograph- 
ically, conditionally, here and there. Sometimes geographically, as Maine 
and Michigan. We have this frontier in our cities where the immigrant 
has come to live and make his home. We have it in some of our weak 
churches which need help. We have it wherever the evangelistic need 
is paramount. Our own state presents needs in respect to which we must 
aid and encourage our own state agents. 

I am of the opinion that we do not always make the best use of our 
state agent that we might; I mean, we do not give him the opportuni- 
ties to present his work when he can have the fullest hearing. The agent 
ought to have a prominent place on Church, Q. M. and Y. M. programs, 
where the importance of the work he does can receive its proper em- 
phasis. 
The two prominent things to be considered at our next General 
Conference will be union with the Baptists in Foreign Mission work and 
the consideration of an adequate Home Base for carrying on our legiti- 
mate work. Can we long continue our foreign mission work without a 
home base sufficient to sustain it? Can we have an expanding foreign 
mission work and a contracting home base? Can we hold our young 
people and not give them an opportunity to give expression to a larger 
foreign mission and home mission service than we have heretofore? We 
do not furnish a sufficient opportunity for the ambition of our young 
people for large vision and large service. We do not compel any en- 
largement of their horizon or furnish a field large enough for the actual 
exploitation of their present energies. 
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The union question should be settled first of all. The General Con- 
ference must speak and not allow the question to hang up longer. We 
have come to the point where to be indefinite will be fatal to us. We 
must say what we mean and definitely decide what we will do. All the 
other questions hinge upon this one. With this settled we can go ahead 
and map out our work for three years to come. I hope our people will 
be Christian enough, sweet enough, wise enough, clear-sighted enough, 
emphatic enough, large visioned enough to see the way of Providence 
and divine His leading. We need to pray, not until He comes down to 
our conceptions, but until we rise up to His—this is prayer. 

Mr. and: Mrs. Walter Lockwood have medical certificates and have 
been accepted by the executive committee as foreign missionaries, to 
sail this fall, provided they pass the committee’s.examination. He is a 
graduate of the college class of 1910 and valedictorian of his class. The 
going of these missionaries by no means lowers the standard of require- 
ment. Mr. Lockwood will take the Balasore school and release Mr. 
Hamlin for evangelistic work. We have the finest lot of young people 
who stand as candidates to the foreign field, some of whom sail in 1911 
and 1912, if the denomination will furnish the money. 

Hillsdale, Mich. 


<i 
a aal 





Have you ever tried the blessing of a constant thankfulness? Not 
occasionally, or when it suits you, but every day, and all day long? If 
not, begin at once, and the next time you feel disheartened or discon- 
tented, instead of getting irritable and complaining, just look long and 
gratefully on your blessings, and put all grievances behind your back. 
A French king once said: “If a civil word or two will make a man happy, 
he must be a churl, indeed, who would not give them to him. We may 
say of this kindly temper that it is like lighting another man’s candle 
by one’s own, which loses none of its light by what the other gains.”— 
Selected. 


_— 
a 





“He who walks through life with an even temper, and a gentle pa- 
tience—patient with himself, patient with others, patient with difficul- 
ties and crosses—he has an every-day greatness beyond that which is 
won in battle or chanted in cathedrals.” 
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Letter from Miss Barnes 


Dear Friends in America: 
Last week Miss Gowen came to Jellasore and helped me with the 


prize giving in our day schools here. 
books, pencils, etc., sent from America, were a great help and I wish to 
thank all who helped by sending them. 
scholar something, not that all deserve a “prize,’ 


courage them to continue coming to school. 
the Hindu girls, especially, as the most we can hope to get of their lives 
is generally three or four years in day school, because they are married 


so young. 


The book bags and picture scrap 


Once a year we like to give each 
’ but something to en- 
This is very necessary for 
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Miss Gowen is so interested in everything, and so enthusiastic. She 
took a photograph of one little Hindu wife in the Olinda village school, 
which we hope will be good. I wish to pass on to my HELPER friends 
the text Miss Gowen gave me, “I had fainted unless I had believed.” If 
we have faith, we have courage and we need both every day. 


“Have faith in God, what can there be 
For Him too hard to do for thee.” 


I am expecting the girls of Sinclair Orphanage, Balasore, to come 
soon to spend a month in Jellasore. There are over sixty, and I am to 
be their “Mamma.” This is a large “compound,” and there are beautiful, 
large old trees and plenty of room to play under them. The mango trees 
are bearing fruit, this vear, and what a feast we shall have when they 
are ripe in May! 

Please remember your children’s missionary and her children in your 
prayers. 

E, E. BARNEs. 
Jellasore, India, March 30, 1910 


_<_> 
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Our W.M. S. President at Harper’s Ferry 


LETTER FROM MRS. DAVIS. 


Samuel Cole, the founder of the first truly American School of Art— 
“Hudson River School”’—is quoted as saying, while living in Italy, 
“Neither the Alps nor the Appenines, nor Aetna itself has dimmed my 
eyes to the beauty of my own Catskills.” The charm of the trip through 
Southern Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia to Harper’s Ferry, 
climbing around the spurs and up the lower crests of the Alleghanies, 
with the tree tops far below; the emergence from tunnels to fertile 
meadows and farms along sunny slopes; the distant, beautiful land- 
scapes, glowing in the bright sunshine, help the observer to appreciate 
the words of that famous poet-artist. 

One bright afternoon in May we drove up the steep ascent of Camp 
Hill, aided by the horse devoted to the interests of Storer College and 
its loyal friends, when the cordial grasp of hands gave a warm welcome 
to Harper’s Ferry. How the landscape, broadened and increased in 
beauty with its two rivers curling and rippling about the encircled sides 
of the base of Camp Hill; the majestic heights of Maryland and Lou- 
don ever calling attention to the distant hills of Virginia! Nature, at 
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its best, is a marvelous inspiration. Lawns, green with springtime ver- 
dure; trees, near and far away, blossoming in boundless profusion, fill- 
ing the air with fragrance; birds finding man a friend, not a foe, flitting 
from branch to branch or taking their places in the sheltered little 
structures provided for their nests; the tonic-laden air, inviting to the 
sunny exposures on lawn and veranda, all showed Harper’s Ferry in a 
merry, invigorating mood, that Spring day. 

Pleasure and rest being the objects sought, a quiet home life was 
secured at “Morrell House,” where five guests composed the transient 
family. Blessed quiet! No shrill whistles and shrieks of engines; no 
rattle of trams; no clouds of smoke; but a clear atmosphere, with green 
carpet below and blue sky above. Sleep? Yes; the sleep that wearied 
nerves enjoyed once more. 


“The Woman’s Missionary Society meets tomorrow evening,’ was 
among the first announcements, “Will you go?” “Certainly, an unex- 
pected pleasure.” 

The missionary horse was once more called into requisition, with 
our good, reliable driver, and we trotted up the hill and down the hill, 
under the “friendly stars,’ to the home of the entertainer. 

Twelve earnest women were gathered in the parlor where an instruc- 
tive and interesting program upon the subject, “Leprosy,” made the 
hour one to be remembered. A _ significant fact was very noticeable: 
Every person took part in carrying out the program, which consisted of 
readings, singing, items of interest, sometimes told in stories that had a 
romance. 

Miss Mary Toler, whom many of the residents of Ocean Park will 
recall as a member of the family of Dr. Brackett for one season, and also 
the nurse of Mrs. Lizzie Morrell Davis in her infancy, was present at 
this meeting and added greatly to the pleasure by singing several songs 
of “other days,” many voices joining in the refrains. 

Refreshments followed, the usual accompaniment of these gather- 
ings; then we again trotted up the hill and down the hill and went to 
our rest with the conviction that Harper’s Ferry Woman's Missionary 
Society, under the genial influence of Mrs. A. M. Metcalf, is doing a 
work fully equal to that of many of our older organizations farther north. 

It gives great satisfaction to see the faces of Dr. and Mrs. Brackett 
and Mrs. Newcomber once more and to greet them as they take their 
noon-day picnic meal on the lawn, quietly resting in the sunshine and 
listening to a full orchestra of wrens and robins. 

This is the first real illness that has kept the Doctor from his loved 
work, during his long connection with Storer College. Surely, the dear 
Lord has highly favored him. He is slowly regaining strength and 
looks forward hopefully to attending General Conference in July. At 
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Lincoln Hall the workers’ tools tell of eagerness to complete the struct- 
ure. It is an ornament to the campus. The outlook from many of the 
windows is simply magnificent, with the Shenandoah at its foot. The 
stone quarried from the college grounds makes it one of the best fire- 
proof buildings of the whole number. The President’s House, with its 
pleasing grounds and fine views in all directions, is eminently satisfactory. 
Commencement Day approaches and all are busy with preparations. It 
promises to be of unusual interest. 

Mary A. Davis. 
Harper's Ferry, West Va., May 12, ’Io. 


<a 


The Work of the Colored Woman in Home Missions 


BY MISS ELLA V. SMITH. 


Paper read at the Quarterly meeting of colored churches held at 





Harper’s Ferry. 

In thinking of mission work we are apt to think of the religious 
teaching, or the carrying of the Gospel to the benighted heathen of un- 
civilized countries; but we are, too often, forgetful of the great need of 
carrying Christ, with all that Christ stands for, into the homes and 
hearts of our own people. We forget that many of our race are bound 
in chains of moral degradation much stronger than are the chains of 


superstition that bind the heathen to their gods. 
It is not my purpose to set forth in this paper the results that have 
been obtained by the Baptist Home Mission Society, either by our own 
or other Baptist denominations; for to tell of the schools that have been 
founded, the homes that have been purified, the lives that have been 
helped and blessed by these, would take a much longer time than has 
been allotted me. But i do want to speak of a few of the things that 
we, the women of the Free Baptist denomination of the Shenandoah 
Valley, and the students of Storer College, should be able to accomplish 
as home missicnaries, for much of our mission work must be done by 
women. 
I might speak, first, of our great need of ministers, men who are 
willing to cultivate within themselves the highest and noblest traits of 
Christian manhood and then to devote to God’s service lives redolent 
of love and purity; but it is the mother who makes the man, hence it is 
she who must form the character and train the life of the minister. How 
often we hear great men quoted as saying that all they are they owe to 
their mother’s teaching. One of the greatest gifts granted to woman is 
the power to arouse and inspire the young, and to train them in the love 
of righteousness and all those graces that tend to make their souls ex- 
pand into the grandeur of God and the love of Christ. 
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When our colored mothers will train their boys to love honor and 
truth, to revere the purity of their own manhood and venerate the sanc- 
tity of womanhood, then, and only then, shall we send out men equipped 
to grapple with the moral and religious conditions of the race. Chris- 
tian duty and patriotism demand this work of mothers, and in meeting 
this demand they are performing the noblest of all Home Mission work. 

After the mother, none has a better opportunity to do home mission 
work than the teacher. For, however well fitted the preacher may be 
for his work, he needs the hand of the teacher to prepare the soil so 
that not only will souls be converted but humanity will be permanently 
uplifted. The young woman who goes into the school-room to teach 
has before her an unbounded field wherein to exercise her power of 
doing good. The children are but clay in her hands, which she may 
mold into the image of Christ, or allow to become misshapen and 
dwarfed. How careful, then, should the teacher be to have Christ in 
her own life. 

All over our land there are schools whose one great object is to 
send out Christian teachers. I particularly want to call attention to our 
own school because it is the product of Home Mission work, and _be- 
cause every young woman or man who goes out from here should feel 
that he is a missionary sent to carry the Gospel of love and right and 
truth into the homes of his fellowmen. And yet, how few of the teach- 
ers who go, take with them the true missionary spirit. They need a 
more lively interest in their work, a deeper spiritual enthusiasm, a 
keener conception of the needs of the people, and a greater willingness 
to minister to those needs. In short, they need more of Christ wrought 
into their own lives. 

The Home Missionary worker will find a teeming field among the 
vouth of the small towns, as well as in the larger cities. Hiow many 
hundreds of these voung people go to ruin for lack of a helping hand or 
a winning word. Many of us say that we can do nothing because we are 
poor, or because the care of our own homes presses too heavily upon 
vs, and so we let souls go to degradation and ruin. Now the saving of 
these young people is peculiarly the work of women, and it is as truly 
missionary work as any Christian labor performed among the heathen. 

The mission workers who have had the greatest success, whether in 
home or foreign fields, are those who have lived among the people. I 
believe that many young people are morally depraved because they are 
socially starved. They need new life, new thoughts, new interests and 
aspirations. Some of us have homes into which we might gather them 
once in a while, and while giving them an hour of innocent pleasure, 
we might seek to direct their feet into paths of right and to put Christ 
into their lives. 

But while the voung need guidance and encouragement, the old 
need love and sympathy, and to give these so as to sweeten the home, 


to lighten burdens and to soften hard and bitter feelings, is the noblest 
task of the mission worker. 
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In these towns, too, children are growing up, who should be gained 
for Christ; and, here again, we find work peculiarly adapted to woman. 
To bring these little, ones into the Sabbath Schools, and to train them 
into the image of God is truly a most noble work and one that a woman 
can most successfully perform, and that only the mother heart of a good 
woman can fully appreciate. 

The Home Missionary is needed, not only in the town, amongst 
the poor, or the wayward; not alone to guide the young and encourage 
the aged, but he can also find abundant. work in the country, where 
many poor churches, struggling for life, need his prayers and sympathy, 
and wide-open pocketbook. Money is essential to carry forward God’s 
work. Are we, the women of this valley, making any organized finan- 
cial effort to spread the Gospel of Christ and to uplift humanity in our 
own land? 




















“Our country’s voice is pleading, Day-gleams are o’er it brightening, 
Ye men of God arise! And promise clothes the soil; 
His providence is leading, Wide fields for harvest whitening 

The land before you lies. Invite the reaper’s toil.” 





Harper's Ferry, West Va. 





~~ 
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Treasurer’s Notes 

Our month of May, so full of significance to the F. B. Woman’s 
Missionary Society, has begun. Last Sabbath evening, May 1, I at- 
tended the Thank-Offering service in my home church. It was under 
the auspices of the Hills’ Home and Foreign Missionary Society, and 
was well attended. Singing, responsive services, reading one of Mrs. 
Ramsey’s poems, and an exercise by the children, in which they de- 
posited their Thank-offering boxes, made a lively occasion. The offer- 
ing was over $37; one gift was in memory of Mother Hills and. Mrs. 


Ramsey. The following Wednesday I attended the regular monthly 
meeting of the Society at the home of its treasurer. We discussed 
Storer College affairs, rejoicing over the improvements going on in that 
institution, and missionary work among our foreign peoples. 

These are busy days at my desk, making a ten months’ report for the 
annual meeting in August at Ocean Park, and getting accounts ready to 
pass over to Miss Porter, who, during my absence, will have power of 
attorney for the business of the society. A certain time will be assigned 
the F. B. W. M. S. during General Conference, for its work, and, I 
think, it is to be devoted to a business meeting of the Board, to which 
all interested will be invited. The annual meeting of the society cannot 
be held at that time, as the constitution makes no provision for a meet- 
ing in July. When it was changed, August, September and October were 
included. We thought that was ample margin for all emergencies, not 
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dreaming General Conference would ever be held in July. The ways of 
men are beyond calculation! But what of women? 

I was at Ocean Park last week and was glad to find our dear Editor 
in good spirits, with the work of the Missronary HELPER lying as near 
her heart as ever. When the subscription list increases, she rejoices, 
and when it falls off she is disappointed. 

I am glad to report that a Young People’s Society in Gobles, Mich., 
has adopted a teacher. She is a Zenana teacher at Balasore, India, by 
name of Duri. 

A postal from Miss Gowen, our new missionary, tells us that she 
is at work in India. She well illustrates a great truth, that whoever has 
a great purpose in life can overcome immense obstacles in its accom- 
plishment if they hold on tenaciously to it, and trust God. 

Recently I received a beautiful letter from the sister of Miss Fan- 
nie Moulton, for whom a fund is named. She sent $3.50 which she -re- 
ceived from the disposal of a piece of money belonging to Miss Moul- 
ton, which she had held as a keepsake. She says, “I do this because I 
know the interest my sister Fannie always took in the work of the Free 
Will Baptist missionaries, and of the society in general.” 

Miss Porter’s letters were received this morning. The total re- 
ceipts for this April indicate a falling off of $212.31 from the receipts of 
April, 1909. Part of this is explained by the fact that there was a large 
special gift last year, and an income credit. Even then the receipts are 
less this year. I hope this will be remembered in June, and every effort 
made to increase receipts. 

Already the Thank-Offerings have begun to appear. There is one 
from an old time friend, Miss Buker, another from Mrs. Griffin of con- 
necticut, who remembers us yearly, and still others from Amesbury, 
Mass., and Houlton, Me. May the offering be a very latge one this 
year. : 

Again I wish to remind you that our financial year closes June 30, 
and all dues, Thank-Offerings, and. special contributions should be in the 
hands of Miss Edyth R. Porter, 45 Andover St., Peabody, Mass., very 
early in July. Last year I failed to make this announcement and, nat- 
urally, people forgot the change from August to June, so there was a 
decided falling off in receipts. Knowing the willingness of our work- 
ers to adjust themselves promptly to changes, I feel sure money for the 
year will be remitted by the first of July, now that your attention is 
called again to change of dates. 

Treasurer’s Notes, with the help of Miss Porter, will continue the 
coming months, and wherever we all may be, the tie that binds us to- 
gether, in a common cause, will be close and vital, and our meeting to- 

gether in spirit at ten o’clock will have, I trust, a common purpose, “to 
commit all our ways” to God, that ‘He may direct our steps.” 


LaurA A. DeMe_nriTTeE, Treasurer. 








fielps for Monthly Meetings 


_. ‘Facts are the fingers of God. To know the facts of modern missions is the necessary condi- 
tion of intelligent interest.”’ 


m © 


TOPICS FOR 1909-1910 


October—Roll-call and Membership Meeting. 
November—The ag in Latin Lands: 

ae a yy. 
December—Our Foreign Field. 
January— 2. France. 
February—Prayer and Praise. 
March—Home Missions. 
April— 3. Spain, Austria, Portugal. 
May—Thank Offering. 

une— 4. Mexico, Central America, The West Indies. 

July— 5. Western South America. 
August—Missionary Field Day. 
September— 6. Eastern South America. 





July—Western South America 


“Tn all material matters, as well as in matters spiritual, in her mines 
and manufactures, in her forests and fisheries, in her schools and 
churches, in her politics and business, South America is today pre-emi- 
nently the Continent of Opportunity.”—Dr. Clark. 

We have started in to discharge our commercial obligations. There 
is one copper mine in Peru, in which twenty American men put in more 
money, before they took out a dollar, than all the Protestant churches of 
the world have put into South America in the last hundred years. 
There are fifty American missionary organizations at work in Japan. 
There are but ten American missionary organizations and but two 
3ritish societies at work in South America. We have had the obliga- 
tion facing us for a hundred years, and we have passed the sick man at 
our door relentlessly by. Now more than any other day the need is 
pressing upon us. Here is an opportunity for life investment which 
cannot be surpassed in any country in the world, not even in the great 
countries of the Orient.—Robert E. Speer. 





-— 


Suggestive Program 


OPENING HYMN. 
ScRIPTURE LEsson—Romans [:14—17. 


PRAYER. 
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BriEF MENTION OF CURRENT EVENTS in our own fields. 


Tue Lesson: The Gospel in Latin Lands, Chapter V. 


AREA AND PoPULATION CHARTS. (See suggestion about making these 
charts in “How to Use,” page 42.) 


Map EXERCISE AND EXHIBITION OF STupy Pictures, Nos. 15, 17—24. 








THE Srtx CouNTRIES OF WESTERN SouTH AMERICA. Represented by six 
young ladies, each bearing the flag of her country. (See Un- 
abridged Dictionary), dressed in costume, or wearing a sash on 
which the name is printed. Let each present the resources, needs 
and opportunities in her country, telling the story in the first per- 


son. “How to Use” will be found especially helpful in preparing 
these stories. 


RESUME OF MISSIONARY WoRK IN WESTERN SouUTH AMERICA. 
Questions and Conversation. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 





REFERENCES—Article by Miss Fairfield in this HeLper. “The Spiritual 
Claims of Latin America upon the United States and Canada,” an 
address delivered by Robert E. Speer before the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Rochester; printed in The Missionary Review of the 
World for May. See, also, interesting notes in the March and 
April numbers of the same magazine. The American Review of 
Reviews for March has articles on South American Railways and 
the Andrean Tunnel. Consult files of the Geographic Magazine. 









— 
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Michigan W. M. S. Attention 


The treasurership of the Michigan W. M. S., has been transferred 
from Mrs. May R. Rose, Flint, Mich., to Mrs. C. H. Austin, Batavia, 
Mich. 





(Signed), H. P. STone, 
President Michigan W. M. S. 
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Suieruational Sunshine Soriety 


Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another’s tears, 

’T was not given for you alone— Tillin heaven the deed appears 
Pass it on. Pass it on. 


me 


Allletters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page or sunshine work, should be addressed 
to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 593 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 


A number of messages of appreciation of sunshine gifts and letters have been received during 
the past month. Two especially grateful members are Mrs. Samuel E. Guptill of Maine and Mrs. 
M. F. Smith of Ohio. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mrs. Eleanor Stevens has given one dollar in the name of her sunshine family; her daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stevens, sent a picture of the F. B. Church at Cassapolis, Mich.; Mrs. Minnie Bartlett, 
her grand daughter, sent a poem “What Can Children Do” in the name of her year old sunbeam 
Henry. Do you wonder that we call this a sunshine family? 

Mrs. Harriet L. Parker gave twenty-five cents in stamps for I. S. S. work and a package of 
Lesson Cards, and has cheered others with helpful messages. Mrs.L. M. Judd also reports sending 
out cheering messages. Mrs. Ettie H. Smith and Miss A. A. Garland have passed on good literature. 
Mrs. F. W. Grant sent in six packages of flower seeds, and is sending her Hgeuper this year toa 
sister in Nebraska. A very helpful member, who will not allow us to use her name, has remembered 
us as she has many times in the past with a gift of postage stamps for our work. A Michigan mem- 
ber sent in four fancy cards, stamped. Mrs. Virginia Allen sent postals to be passed on, is writing 
letters of cheer, and sending tokens of love to suffering ones, when able todo so. Mrs. Jennie C. 
Tobey gave one dollar for two HELPER subscriptions. This is her annual gift. 


JUNIOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Maude Johnson and her little niece, Phyllis Bracy, sent in a beautiful box of spring flowers; a 
Kodak picture of Phyllis has also been received. The ‘Sunshine Class"’ of the Free Baptist Church 
at Oneonta, N. Y., report that they are making a quilt for the Blind Babies' Home. Irene Davis of 
California, Pa., has become a member by giving ten cents and a package of postals, cards, pictures 
and acard album. 


RESPONSES 


Mrs. E. B. Delano responded to the appeal for silk pieces, and gave postage stamps. She is 
passing on the Star and HELPER among other kind acts. Mrs. Mary A. Davis, silk pieces and cards. 
Mrs. Myra J. Fultz and Mrs. Ora G. Wells also passed on silk pieces. A package of patchwork 
pieces came from some unknown friend. 


WANTS 


Mrs. Frank W. Grant, Route 3, North Berwick, Maine, makes a request fortwo poems: ‘He 
is not dead but just passed away.’’ The other has these lines in the poem, ‘When ye come where I 
have stepped ye will wonder why ye wept.” 

Mrs. Jennie E. Boucher, 172% Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has been an invalid for twentys 
five years and for the past few weeks she has been a great sufferer. Cheering letters will be greatly 
appreciated by our invalid sister. 





— Practical Christian Living 


the inflowing of Thy grace! 
of the Altogether Lovely.”’ 


c _May all unloveliness pass out of my spirit by 
Graciously refine me into true nobility, and make me a worthy child 


oo0°0o 


OUR QUIET HOUR 
(10 A. M.) 





Lord God, Thou lettest the green Hear the new, the golden fliood of 


things start 
A new life every year; 
Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect and sweet and clear; 
Behold the lily’s pure, white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere! 


Again the sap mounts in the fir 
Through every swelling vein; 

Again the clover stirs and thrills, 
Responsive to the rain; 

Again the tender grass makes green 
The lone breast of the plain. 


song 
The lark pours to the blue! 
Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 
Pushing its brave front through 
The fallen tree. Lord God, Lord God, 
Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise! 
For, God, if it can be 

A new and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree— 

Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me. 


—Selected. 


— 
be 





The poetry of all growing life consists in carrying an oldness into 


a newness, a past into a future, always. So only can our days possibly 
be bound “each to each by natural piety.” I would not for the world 
think that twenty years hence I should have ceased to see the things 
which I see now, and love them still. It would make life wearisome be- 
yond expression if I thought that twenty years hence I should see them 
just as I see them now, and love them with no deeper love because of 
other visions of their lovableness. And so there comes this deep and 
simple rule for any man as he crosses the line dividing one period of 
his life from another, the same rule which he may use also as he passes 
through any critical occurrence of his life: Make it a time in which you 
shall realize your faith, and also in which you shall expect of your faith 
new and greater things. Take what you believe and are and hold it in 
_your hand with new firmness as you go forward; but as you go, holding 
it, look on it with continual and confident expectation to see it open into 
something greater and truer.—Phillips Brooks. 





Words from Gomer Workers 


““Work is only done well when it is done with a will.” 


ko 


A Query 


BY REV. ELLEN A. COPP. 


Does the training received in the Christian home, in the Sunday 
School and in the church, prepare young people to meet the practical 
skepticism and materialistic views prevalent in college and university 
circles, or in society and the business world? For answer, permit the 
citation of one almost typical incident in a state. university during the 
visit of the National secretary of the Y. W. C. A. The visit lasted from 
Friday evening until Monday morning, and in that time sixty girls 
called upon the secretary, each bringing some question concerning the 
3ible or Christian faith. 

Picture another scene: A room full of girls, seated upon the floor 
or perched upon any available support, rapidly and eagerly asking ques- 
tions of the leader and, as they rose to go, one young woman saying, 
“Mrs. C., can you explain to us the Trinity?’ Such a proposition brings 
a smile when one considers that usually months are required to explain 
the meaning of single terms. 

In fact, the questions ranged from the simplest ones to the most 
abstruse theological problems. 

It soon became evident that there was great need of a better gen- 
eral understanding of the history of the Bible, or an explanation of how 
the different books were written, and subsequently brought together to 
form the canonical Book; also, a plain statement of the rules of inter- 
pretation; and a clear, simple statement of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, with the reasons for accepting them; in short, a layman’s 
handbook of theclogy. And this is certainly practicable. 

At present, with the demand for preaching with morality and hu- 
manitarianism as its end, and the hue and cry against doctrinal ser- 
mons, young people gain only the vaguest ideas of Christian belief. 
When doubts are cast upon their faith, they have no means of defend- 
ing it. 

Carefully shielded during childhood (as they should be) with the 
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same care and guardianship through the period of youth, they are then 
suddenly thrown out into the world of conflicting theories and varied 
forms of unbelief as helpless as babes. 

What they need, what they are eager to get is doctrine. The writer 
has seen red-cheeked girls with shining eyes follow a course of argu- 
ment on the “necessary attributes of a self-existent Being,’ and- at its 
close earnestly exclaim, “Oh, how interesting !” 

After meeting such eager inquires every week for a school year and 
a half, the “History of the Bible’ was prepared in the hope of helping 
young people and at the same time of aiding the mission cause. 

Many words of appreciation are being received. One woman 
writes from Pittsburg, “The book is just what I have wanted for so 
long. I have been teaching 2 class in Sunday School and the girls are 
so interested to know really how the Bible came to be compiled—in fact, 
just what you have so plainly set forth.” 

The “Bible Student and Teacher,” for February, contains an ap- 
preciative review and adds, “No better work is available for study in 
schools and young people’s Bible classes,—for which we heartily com- 
mend it to our readers. 

Fort Atkinson, Ws. 


From the Editor’s Desk 





( Continued) 


In connection with the story of Rev. Antoinette Esterbrook’s work, 
it is interesting to know that there is a society in Barbados which is 
auxiliary to the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society and regularly 
pays its dues into our national treasury. . . . Miss Smith, who writes 
of the home mission work of colored women, is one of our long-time, 
faithful and efficient teachers at Storer College. . . . Good reports are 
already coming in from the Thank Offering Services. | Miss DeMeritte 
spoke on Social Settlement work at the Thank Offering of the Saco, 
Maine, auxiliary, a fitting close to their year’s study of the Challenge of 
the City. . . . A pamphlet is issued by General Conference on the 
‘*History of Our India Mission Field,’’ by Rev. Z. F. Griffin. It is 
interesting reading and valuable for reference. 


A Guncveds Offer 


Mrs. Copp offers 500 copies of her book, “A History of the Bible,” 
to be sold at 50 cents each, the entire amount to be given to the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. If sent by mail, 8 cents must be added for postage. 
Send orders to Rev. Ellen A. Copp, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Jt is necessary 
to mention that the money is for the W. M. S., according to the an- 
nouncement of her offer in THE Mriss1onary HELprer, else the society 
will not receive it. The book will also be on sale at Ocean Park, during 
the Woman’s Convention. 








Sunes 


There’s Music in the Air 
By EB. ..B: BS. 


There’s music in the air There’s music in the air 

When children sweetly sing When children read His Word; 
Of Jesus Christ,’ our Saviour, Oh, what a wondrous story, 

Who is our living King. That some have never heard, 
Well He knows each little voice, How He lived and how He died, 
And in Him we all rejoice. How for us was crucified. 

In His tende ove and care, Let us heed His loving call 
We’re happy erywhere. And send His Word to all. 


There’s music in the air 
When children kneel and pray, 
, And He is listening always 
To hear the words we say; 
He will answer from above, 
From His home of light and love, 
Where with Him how blest to be 
When His face we some day see. 
Balasore, India. 


—— 





Missionary Dolls 
BY REV. A. L. KENNAN. 

I was very tired with the packing. I had just turned over in bed, 
and pulled my feet up because way down in the bed it was cold, and 
right then I heard a hum. I thought it was strange to hear a hum, and 
just as I thought that, I heard a voice. It was a weenty, teenty, faint, 
far-away voice, muffled and dim. I did not get the first words but it 
was something about “old feet out of my stomach.” Then the words 
became plainer. “Get them out, I say. You are crushing my new pink 
dress, and my ribs, and all my organs. Get them out!” This last came 
with a little, weeny, teeny faint, far-away shriek. And then I was there. 
I was right in the midst of that box where I had packed all those dolls. 
It was pretty near all dolls, and I remembered that I had not been as 
considerate of their feelings as I might have been. Dolls to take to In- 
dia, you know—big dolls and little dolls, black haired and yellow haired 
and brown haired, hair that was made right with the head and hair that 
was put on afterward. And dresses—cotton and silk and wool, pink 
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and blue and red and green and yellow and mauve and _ heliotrope— 
whatever that is. I do not know. But it must have been there, for 
there was every kind and every color of dress, I am sure. 

And twins, yes, twins. One pair were just the cutest little things. 
I was almost sorry when I saw them and I thought, “poor things, I 
don’t believe they will ever get their growth.” But they seemed happy 
and well-bchaved, and so I played they were good children and put them 
in the box to sleep, nestled on the arms of a nice, big, mother doll. I 
called one of them Midget and the other Midgetta. That was when I 
packed them. I thought then that every one of those dolls was a nice, 
well-behaved doll, and that they had been properly brought up by their 
little mammas. But now here I was in the very midst of that box of 
dolls, and of all the scolding—yes, scolding—and of all the hard, mean 
words—my, my! Some of them they said to each other and some of 
them they said about me. “Your elbow is hurting me.” “Oh, but my 
leg aches.” “My arm is twisted around and has gone to sleep. I can 
move it just a little and it prickles just awful.” And then that doll said 
something about me, but I am not going to repeat it because I am afraid 
it was true. I don’t like to have anyone lie about me, and the next 
worse thing to having lies told about you is to have the truth told. I 
guess I had been careless about a good many of their arms and legs. 
And that foozy-woozy-woolly-prickly feeling would try any one’s tem- 
per, let alone a doll’s. 

“Two months we shall be in here and squeezed like this. T-w-o-0-0-o 
m-o-0-o-n-t-h-s-s.” Cascarilla said this. She was part of triplets. Their 
names were Pulsatilla, Chamomilla and Cascarilla. “My dress is un- 
hooked in the back,” someone said. And then there was a long sigh 
that came from every doll there was there, “t-w-0-0-0-0-0 m-0-0-0-0-0- 
n-t-h-s-s-s.” Pulsatilla began to cry. A small boy doll, in a very dis- 
agreeable tone of voice, scolded her. “I just knew some girl cry baby 
would begin pretty soon. I'd like to know what you’d do if you were 
I. Here I am, just one boy doll in the biggest lot of girl dolls ever was, 
and how I can get on I don’t know. I am no sissy boy and never was.” 
“Sissy boy, indeed,” a voice answered, “I’d have you know my leg is 
broke-broke and the end of it is-is just tearing right out through my 
new dress, and the sawdust is working in all around me and, oh, my, but 


it scratches.” 
Then a new voice, a mild, soft voice, spoke up and said, “But we 
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are going way over the sea. I heard the man-in-suspenders that packed 
us say so. “The little mammas that have made our dresses and loved 
us are sending us to show the little girls of India that some one thinks 
of and loves them. We are going to be adopted by those little Indians, 
and—” “Indians!” fairly shrieked a yellow haired doll, “why they will 
scalp us.” (1 could not help thinking that the Indian’s knife would be 
dull afterwards, if he scalped her, for her hair was made right with her 
head and that was good china.) “No,” said the soft voice, “they will 
not scalp us. They will love us and kiss us and pet us. We are mis- 
sionaries. And I think we can be good and stand some trouble now if 
we only remember that we are going to make little girls happy.’’ Then, 
I think it was Chamomilla said, “I am going to try to think how my 
new mamma is going to love me.” And a red headed doll said, “So’m 
I, and maybe, it will help me to forget how bad my arm cramps.” “I 
wonder if my new mamma will cuddle me right up into her soft, warm 
neck. .I wonder if she wil-l-l.” It was a weak, faint, far-away voice, 
and then it was a hum, and then I woke up, for I had pulled the clothes 
up off my feet. 
Bhimpore, India. 


_<_>>~<>~ 
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Junior Program 


Our lessons have been somewhat interrupted by the Thank-Offering 
and Cradle Roll programs; but now we can start on Journey Number 
Five, “From Mexico City to Santiago, Chili,’ with renewed interest. 
After all have learned the Key-Words and Memory Text, suggested in 
out text book, “The Golden Key,” the leader may read the Bible lesson 
and offer prayer, followed by the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Juniors will be interested in the exercise, “Bible Bees,” in May HEtPErR: 
then the regular lesson can be carried on by way of map exercise, pic- 
tures, conversation and stories (told by different members previously 
appointed) closing with the review, “Who Can Remember?” which is 
a very important, and should be a very wide-a-wake part of the pro- 
gram. Instead of the usual Current Events at the beginning of the les- 
son, let us now talk about the Children’s Missionary, Miss Emelie Barnes. 
Have her picture, read the new leaflet (see fourth page of this HELPER 
cover), sing or read, “There’s Music in the Air,” written by her, and 
printed in this number. Tell the good news about her mentioned in the 
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Editor’s Notes, and read her letter in “From the Field.” Recall that 
June is her birthmonth, and close with a special prayer for her and her 
work. Have you and your Juniors a share in Miss Barnes’ salary, to 
make you feel that she is especially your representative in India? 








Contributions 


F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts for April, 1910 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath the sum of to the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, inco 
porated under the laws of the State of Maine. 








